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indulging those extravagant expectations as to their con- 
version which are sometimes ascribed to us, ‘There never 
yet has been on earth a whole people thoroughly Catholic 
in faith and practice. In the best of times, in the most 
pious of nations, there has always been a large number of 
what are called “‘ Hickory Catholics,” that is, of men who 
will fight to the death for their faith, and die sooner than 
live it. We never expect the time when there will be 
none but Catholics in the land, or when all who are Catho- 
lies will be good Catholics, Nor is it necessary for the 
security of our institutions. To this end it is only ne- 
cessary that the Church should be here, with her faith, her 
morality, and the example of her faithful children, and 
that she havea predominating influence on the ruling mind 
and heart of the country. She will affect it by diffusing 
Catholic life, and keeping fresh and living those old Catho- 
lic doctrines and traditions of authority and liberty which 
form the basis of modern civilization, and especially of the 
civil and political institutions of this country. ‘Bhese 
doctrines and traditions may and do operate in minds out 
of the Church; they were vigorous in the minds of the 
founders of our Republic; but without the Church they 
beconie obscure and gradually lose their force, as we see 
now in all non-Catholic nations. Protestant nations 
brought them away from the Church with them when they 
separated from her; but they have used them up, or lost 
sight of them. Hence the decay of patriotism, of public 
spirit, and personal and political integrity, the growing dis- 
honesty, and increasing vice and profligacy in public and 
private life, which are every where now so threatening. They 
need to be revived and re-invigorated by fresh draughts from 
their source. But all we need for their revival in force, 
and to enable Catholicity to protect us, is that they be 
restored to their dominion, and become the public thought 
and conscience of the majority of the American people. 
‘We want them to form the governing mind of the country, 
and be acknowledged as the rule of our conduct, whether 
as individuals or as the state. This may be effected 
without every body in the Republic being converted, and 
without any direct intervention of the Church in secular 
affairs, even while a very considerable portion of the people 


remain non-Catholic. In this way the Church is doing a 
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We concluded, in our Review for October last, our 
st article devoted to the dissection of Mr. Derby’s Let- 
ters to his Son, by some remarks. on the comparison he 
suggests between Catholic and Protestant nations, under 
the point of view of civilization. We have something 
moore to say on that subject. His argument is the one 
just now chiefly relied on by English and American Pro- 
testants. He says, in summing up his argument: 


“Now I submit this argument as to the Romish faith being a 
departure from the Gospel, that the true design of Christianity was 
to refine, improve, and: civilize, not debase the world; and if we 
find a system has departed: from the simplicity of the Gospel, and 
has been attended by debasement and degradation, while the Re- 
formation has. been attended. with different results, that system 
cannot be true.”’—pp. 10, 11. 

If it were a fact that Catholicity moraily or spirit- 
ually debases and degrades. the nations that embrace 
and faithfully follow it, we should argue, not that it is a 
departure from the Gospel, but that it is from Satan ; 
for no man can distinguish between the Gospel and Cath- 
olicity. But the fact is not, and can not be proved. 
Tf on the other hand, it were proved, that Protestant na- 
tions are superior to Catholic nations under the point 
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of view of material civilization, in trade, industry, agri- 
culture, wealth, physical power, all that may be in- 
cluded under the head of the good things of this world, 
we should not infer that it is Christianity, or true re- 
ligion, for we have seen a more advanced civilization of 
that sort than any Protestant nation can boast, obtain 
among the more renowned nations of antiquity, and be- 
cause to that sort of civilization nothing distinctively 
Christian is needed. Great Britain, we take it, is the 
greatest and most prosperous of all Protestant nations ; 
and yet Great Britain is less advanced in material or 
natural ‘civilization than were Pagan Greece and Rome, 
Tyre and Zidon, Egypt and Assyria. If she can claim 
any superiority over any of them, it is in her moral civi- 
lization, which she owes not to her Protestantism, but 
to Christianity, for which, as far as Christianity she 
has, she is indebted to the Catholic Church. Protest- 
antism has no doubt aided her material progress, by 
loosening her from the moral and spiritual restraints im- 
posed by Catholicity, and leaving her free to devote her 
genius, her skill, and her energy, to the production, ex- 
change, or accumulation of the good things of this world. 
This is the real sense of the English Protestant’s boast, 
and more than this no Protestant can seriously claim for 
the Reformation in England, But in this the service 
rendered by Protestantism is not a service rendered 
by. presenting, but by removing Christianity, and as- 
similating the nation to a heathen nation, free to devote 
herself body and soul to the material order. She has 
needed for her material progress, no distinctively 
Christian principle, no supernatural religion, nothing, in 
fact, but her own natural powers. 

Great Britain, if she surpasses contemporary Catholic 
nations, surpasses them only under the point of view 
of material civilization. Now, if we analyze her alleged 
superiority, we shall find that it lies in the natural order, 
and depends on nature alone. The virtues in which she 
is supposed to excel are the natural virtues, not the 
peculiarly Christian virtues, unattainable without super- 
natural revelation, and the infused habit of divine grace. 
We say not by this that they are not virtues, that in 
their own order they are not good; we only say that they 
are not Christian virtues, virtues impossible without 
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natural greatness, as was that of Greece and Rome, and 
says nothing in favor of Protestantism as Christianity. 
Tt is no argument in favor of her Protestantism as a 
supernatural religion. It says no more for Protestantism 
than the military success of Miltiades, Themistocles, 
Cyrus, Sesostris, Alexander, Hannibal, Scipio Africanus, 
or Julius Czesar says for ancient Greek, Persian, Egyptian, 
Phoenician, or Roman Paganism. We might as well draw 
an argument in favor of Mahometanism, from the mili- 
tary greatness of the Caliphs, or of the Turkish Sultans, 
as from the military and naval greatness of Great Britain 
in favor of Protestantism. 

The next thing that strikes us in Great Britain is 
her commercial and industrial greatness ; but what has 
Christianity to do with this? Did the English learn 
from the Christian revelation, or from the Church of 
England, as by law established, to build ships, to navi- 
gate the ocean, to buy cheap and sell dear? Did they 
derive from divine revelation the steam engine, the spin- 
ning jenny, and the power loom? Great Britain’s trade 
and industry, commerce and manufactures, depend on her 
natural genius, skill, and enterprise, to which her Pro- 
testantism adds nothing. If these are due to her Pro- 
testantism, how do you explain the commercial and 


industrial greatness of the Pheenicians, the Greeks, and - 


the Carthaginians in the ancient world, and of the Italian 
Republics, Venice, Genoa, and Pisa, in the Middle Ages? 
or that of Portugal in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, and of the Hanseatic Towns, and the Low Coun- 
tries long before Satan taught Luther that private Masses 
are sinful, or Luther himself symbolized the rehabilitation 
of the flesh by espousing the Nun, Catherine Bora? These 
things do not depend on religion, but on the natural order, 
the natural genius, powers, habits, tendencies, and op- 
portunities of individuals or of nations. Great Britain 
has availed herself of her natural powers, of her geographi- 
cal position, and of the natural genius of her people, and 
is to-day the first commercial and industrial nation of the 
world, All you can say of her Protestantism is, that it 
has left her free to doso. It has not tured her attention 
to spiritual and heavenly things; it has not restrained 
her by directing her efforts to the achievement of great- 
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present centuries, is due far more to the great infidel 
writers and statesmen of the time than to Protestants or 
Protestantism, that is, due far more to men who recog- 
nize the natural order, and rely on natural reason and 
virtue, than to those Protestants who still adhere to 
Protestantism as a supernatural religion,—to the men 
who, weary of theological discussions, have discarded all 
belief in the supernatural, who are indifferent, and, like 
Gallio, care for none of these things. 

In any point of view, then, in which we may consider 
the greatness of the British nation, we must ascribe it 
first to the Catholic traditions which she has not wholly 
rejected, and secondly to her natural virtues, as we as- 
cribe the greatness of Pagan Rome to her bravery, for- 
titude, prudence, and energy. It all lies in the natural 
order, and requires only the natural powers of man to 
produce it, as was the case with the greatness of an- 
cient Pagan nations. However much superior the ma- 
terial civilization of Great Britain may be to that of any 
Catholic nation, it affords and can afford no argument to 
prove that Protestantism is Christianity; for if any thing 
be certain, it is that Christianity was not given to promote 
material civilization, and that that civilization is easily 
explained without it, on simple natural principles. It con- 
tains nothing which excelled the natural powers of man. 

“The true design of Christianity,” says Mr. Derby, 
“was to refine, improve, and civilize, not debase the 
world.” “Not debase the world,” we agree ; but that its 
true design, the end for which it was given, was to refine, 
improve, and civilize the world, if you understand ma- 
terial civilization, we deny, That Christianity does refine, 
improve, and civilize the world, in a moral and spiritual 
sense, is certainly true ; but its true design is to redeem 
men from sin, to sanctify them, and elevate them to union 
with God in the beatific vision; and it regards this world 
only as it may be made subservient to that design,—this 
life only in its relation to that which is to come—the 
life after death. Its direct object is the glory of God in 
the salvation and everlasting happiness of men hereafter. 
It is in this world, but it operates always and every where 
in relation to another, and affects the condition of men in 
this world, and in relation to this life, only incidentally, 
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consolation which this world can neither give nor take 
away. In teaching and aiding men to live for truth and 
justice, for God and heaven, in filling their hearts with 
Christian love and humility, in moderating their worldly 
desires, and in subduing their passions, it undoubtedly re- 
fines, improves, and civilizes the world, as an incidental 
or indirect effect, so that human society even in this world 
is in fact a great gainer by Christianity. But this is not 
its direct aim, its direct end, the end for which our Lord 
came into the world, instituted and sustains his religion. 
To suppose it, were to suppose Christians had no higher 
aim than had the heathen, and to fall into the error of 
the old carnal Jews, who applied the prophecies to this 
life, expected in the Messias a temporal prince, and re- 
jected our Lord because he came only as a spiritual prince, 
teaching self-denial and detachment from the world, and 
promising his followers, not temporal greatness and pros- 
perity as their reward, but eternal life in the world to 
come. 

If this be so, the Christian criterion for judging the 
respective merits of Catholic and Protestant countries is 
not that which our jurist and railroad financier has chosen, 
nay, not that which is chosen by most of the enemies 
of the Church in Great Britain and the United States. 
The Christian test is not and cannot be that of material 
civilization. Be it true, if you will it, that Protes- 
tant nations surpass in material greatness and prosperi- 
ty Catholic nations, it does not move us. The question 
turns not on that civilization, for that is in the natural 
order, and not in the Christian order, even when not 
opposed to it ; but it turns on the moral and spiritual 
virtues of Catholics and Protestants respectively. In 
examining a Catholic country we are to form our judg- 
ment from the moral and spiritual virtues, the sanctity, 
the heavenly tone and temper, the pure and elevated 
spirit of the individuals who belong to the Catholic com- 
munion, and who believe firmly what the Church teaches 
and observe faithfully whatever she directs or commands. 
If we find in her communion a single saint made so by 
believing her doctrines and obedience to her precepts 
and her counsels, she must be accepted as the Christian 
Church, for the forming of one saint is, in the Christian 
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calls folly. Let us understand that the Gospel neither 
proposes, encourages, nor smiles upon this material civili- 
zation, and never confounds it or inseparably connects it 
with moral and spiritual civilization—that practice of 
justice and charity, that love of truth and sanctity which 
characterize the truly Christian nation. Let us understand 
this, Christianity judges not the eternal by the temporal, 
but the temporal by the eternal, the seen by the unseen, 
the human by the divine, and counts a thing good or evil 
as it does or does not contribute to the ultimate end of 
man, union with God in the beatific vision. In the judg- 
ment of the true Christian, that social or civilized state 
will rank highest which offers fewest obstacles to the 
growth of individuals in the peculiarly Christian virtues, 
and that nation will stand highest in which these virtues 
are most abundant, although it may be lowest in regard to 
trade, manufactures, agriculture, the mechanic arts, and 
military power. That poor beggar woman who truly loves 
her God, and lives the life of faith and hope, stands in- 
finitely above that proud lordling, rolling in wealth and 
thinking only of his own gratifications. Lazarus was infi- 
nitely above the rich man at whose gate he lay, and with 
the crumbs from whose table he begged to be fed. This 
isa solemn truth, if there be any truth in Christianity. 
Mr. Derby does not perhaps, any more than thousands of 
others, lay this to heart, and he may be unconsciously re- 
garding his worldly prosperity as the measure of his growth 
in sanctity; but even he dare not deny the superiority in 
the sight of God of Lazarus whose sores the dogs came and 
licked, to the rich man who fared sumptuously every day, 
and who when he died went to hell. Like too many of his 
countrymen, he no doubt associates poverty and sin, and 
wealth and virtue, but he knows that in doing so he is not 
judging as a Christian, hardly as a man of natural good 
sense. 

Now let us as Christians compare Catholic and non- 
Catholic nations. Mr. Derby asserts that the Catholic 
system has been attended by debasement and degradation, 
and that the Reformation has been attended with different 
results. Is this the fact? We will take a case the most 
favorable to the Protestant and the least favorable to the 
Catholic, that can be selected. We will take Protestant 
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respect, a politeness, an elevation of feeling, a true man- 
liness, a moral perception, a nobility of sentiment, that ax 
Englishman of the same rank in life, not only has not, but 
is usually unable even to conceive. In all Catholic coun- 
tries you cannot fail toremark in the lower classes, if they 
retain their faith, that they are never so low as the cor- 
responding classes in other countries. They never feel 
that because they are poor they cease to be human, or that 
they are of a different nature from the rich. 

Catholic Treland, I concede, isnot as rich as Protes- 
tant England ; but when you take into consideration the 
circumstances in which the Catholic Irish have been placed, 
the legislation that for so long a time rendered their pro- 
perty, if they had any, insecure, and operated to prevent 
them from acquiring property, you must concede that in 
true industry and thrift, those cardinal virtues in the es- 
timation of New Englanders, they have proved themselves 
in no sense inferior to the English. We are more struck 
by the fact that they have been able to live, have contrived 
to keep soul and body together, than we are by the im- 
mense accumulations of Protestant Kngland. In strength 
of body, ia physical courage, in all manly exercises, in 
ingenuity, in all that tries or developes one’s manhood, 
the Irishman is at least equal to the Englishman of the 
same class, ‘The English are superior to the Ivish, only in 
the genius of organization,—a natural, not an acquired 
superiority. The Irish genius, like that of all the Celtic 
tribes, is disintegrating, and in politics yields to the 
English, as the old Gallic tribes yielded to the Romans, 
although surpassing them in numbers, and equalling them 
in courage and military ardor. The reason of this differ- 
ence I cannot explain, but it is not owing to difference 
of religion, for is was as striking when England and 
Ireland were both Catholic as it is now. This genius of 
organization, which makes a people a king-people, and fits 
it to be a robber as well as a moral people, and its 
material conquests and accumulations, with the physical 
power growing out of them, are all that Protestant England 
can boast over Catholic Ireland. In all else, the Catholic 
Trish, allowance made for the oppression they have suf- 
fered from power in the hands of Protestants, are far above 
the Protestant English. The Protestant Englishman is 
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other answer to Mr. Derby’s ill-considered and ill-chosen 
argument against our religion. 

We are far from pretending that all in Catholic States 
satisfies us, and have no disposition to deny to Protestant 
States any thing good which they can claim as their own; 
but we tell Mr. Derby that if he speaks asa Christian, the 
refining, civilizing effects of the Reformation he assumes 
exist only in his imagination, or the exigencies of his argu- 
ment. They are nowhere to be seen. In Protestant 
countries you find in the middle classes a certain rough 
energy, a certain barbaric pride, which talks large, and 
which owing to its devotion to the world commands a cer- 
tain measure of material success, not ordinarily to be met 
with in Catholics devoted to their religion, but in the arts, 
graces, refinements, and charms of civilized life, the latter 
ave every where in advance of the former. A careful com- 
parison of the two will establish the fact that in mate- 
rial civilization, in the purely material order, in which 
infidels and Christians stand on the same footing, Pro- 
testants take the precedence, though still behind the more 
advanced heathen natious of antiquity; but in that higher 
civilization which regards the heart and soul, and demands 
for its attainment and maintenance the Christian virtues, 
temper, and spirit, the only civilization the Christian 
prizes, Catholics take the precedence, in reality stand alone. 
We conclude, therefore, that theReformation, while it gives 
free scope to the material splendor and aggrandizement of a 
nation, tends directly to its moral debasement and degra- 
dation, and that Catholicity, while it detaches men from 
the world, moderates the desire for worldly goods, and there- 
fore in some neasure checks the growth of a rank and poison- 
ous material civilization, fosters the spiritual, eanobles the 
soul, purifies the affections, elevates the sentiments, and 
renders man a higher and a more dignified being, and society 
more simple, just, and humane, in which moral worth is 
held in higher honor, and the poor and unfortunate are 
treated with more consideration, gentleness, and affection, 
nay, respect. 

We have treated this argument at greater length than 
its intrinsic importance demands, because it contains the 
only objection to Catholicity that has much practical 
weight with our non-Catholic countrymen, and because we 
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All denominations recognize the mission of our Saviour, and the 
authority of the Gospels, Acts, and Epistles. Now how far do these 
sacted books establish the faith, doctrines, and usages of the Romish 
Church? First, the Church of Rome relies upon the sixteenth 
chapter of St, Matthew, eighteenth verse, in which our Saviour says, 
‘Thou art Peter, and on this rock I will build my Church’ But we 
must remember that in the same chapter, verse twenty-third, our 
Saviour rebukes Peter in terms stronger than he used to any apostle, 
save Judas, who betrayed him, saying, ‘Get thee behind me, 
Satan, thou art an offence unto me’ And we must not forget that 
in the hour of trial Peter faltered, that he thrice denied our Lord, 
and, drawing a sword against the wishes of our Saviour, wounded a 
servant of the high-priest, because he stated the truth.’—p. 11. 


Mr, Derby would do well to remember that Catholics 
hold that our Lord himself founded the Church, not that 
men have founded it, whether on the Gospel or any thing 
else. In the mind of the Catholic the Church is Jesus 
Ohrist’s own institution of the Gospel, and it is the Gospel 
instituted as a living kingdom, not as an abstract idea, or 
a dead book, that we embrace and hold to be authorita- 
tive. Out of the Church, and distinguished from her, 
there is no Gospel for men to appeal to, or to recognize as 
authority, The Gospel is what the Church teaches and 
administers, The written word can be cited against her 
only for the purpose of convicting her of contradicting her- 
self. For such a purpose you may cite it against her, but 
forno other, Mr. Derby is a lawyer, and should understand 
this. She is the court, and he must dispossess her before he 
can wake her amevable to his reading of the law. But 
this by the way. 

Where our Lord says to Peter, “Thou art Peter, and 
on this Rock I will build my Church,” he does not mean, 
Mr. Derby thinks, what he says, because he subsequently 
rebukes Peter in severer terms than he used to any other 
disciple save Judas. But did not our Lord know very well 
when he said, “ Blessed art thouv, Simon, son of Jonas, 
and I say unto thee, thou art Peter and upon this rock 
will I build my Church,” that he would also have occasion 
very soon to say unto him, “Go behind me, Satan ?” 
Whence then does it follow from the rebuke that the 
promise so formally made was not made, or that it was to 
be of none effect? Mr. Derby must concede that, not- 
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these tears to our Lord, who came to call not the just, but 
sinners to repentance, and who while we were yet sinners 
died for us, and opens his arms and his heart to the very 
chiefest of sinners, if he repents. He did not spurn the 
penitent Magdalen, but received her homage, bestowed on 
her the riches of his grace, and made her as conspicuous 
for her burning charity as she had been for her disorderly 
love. Mr. Derby, ourselves, and thousands of others need 
this example of the Magdalen, this assurance that the tears 
of the penitent sinner can cleanse, through grace, the soul 
from its pollutions, and open to us the doors of Paradise, 
to save us from despair, and to permit us to feel that, if, 
like her, we repent and bedew the feet of our Lord with 
our tears, he will not spurn us, but enrich us with his 
love. 

It is true, our Lord reproved Peter after he had blessed 
him and given him the promise; but not angrily, as if 
Peter had done something to forfeit his love. When our 
Lord said to his disciples that he “ must go to Jerusalem, 
and suffer many things from the ancients and the scribes 
and the chief priests, and be put to death, and the third 
day rise again,” Peter rebuked him, and said, Lord, be it 
far from thee; this shall not be unto thee. But Peter 
said this, no doubt, as not understanding, at that time, 
that Christ must needs suffer, and from a tender love and 
respect to his Master. The reply of our Lord need not be 
taken in a harsh sense, and necessarily means no more 
than, Nay, Peter, in wishing these things not to befall me, 
thou savorest the things that be of men, not the things 
that be of God, and art opposed to me, These things 
maust be, and instead of wishing to avert them, prepare to 
follow me, and suffer after my example. But be this as it 
may, why may it not be that our Lord chose Peter to be 
the prince of the Apostles, and the rock on which he would 
build his Church, because he was not free from human 
weakness, because he needed at times repentance and par- 
don, so that his elevation should not seem to be awarded 
to his natural virtues, so that he should find in it no temp- 
tation against humility, and so that it should be seen that 
his Church does not stand in human sagacity, wisdom, 
strength, or virtue, but in Divine grace, and the super- 
natural assistance of the Holy Ghost ? 
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whether he is speaking of the keys given to Peter, or of 
some other key, He might very well say what is alleged, 
for the science of the Scriptures must have been included 
in the gift of the keys; but St. Chrysostom repeatedly 
calls St. Peter the “Mouth of the Disciples,” the 
“Prince of the Apostles,” the “Foundation of the 
Church,” and distinctly asserts his primacy. In his third 
Homily on Penance, he says, “ Petrus ille apostdlorum 
princeps, in. Eeclesia primus, amicus Christi, qui revela- 
tionem ab hominibus non accepit, sed a Patre....hic 
Petrus (Petrum cum dico, Petram nomino in/ragilem, 
crepidinem immobilem, apostolum magnum, primum dis- 
cipulorum, primum vocatum, et primum obedientem) : 
ille non parvum facinus admisit, sed maximum, qui Dom- 
inum negavit: hoc dico, non justum accusans, sed-tibi 
peenitentic prebens occasionem, &c.”* St. Chrysostom 
says, also, what is very much to our purpose, in his sev- 
enth Ovation, Adversus Judeos, “Petrus itaque post 
gravem i!lam negationem, quoniam celeriter suum ipsius 
peccatum recordatus est, Nulloque accusante dixit pec- 
catum, flevitque amare; sic abluit illam abnegationem, 
ut etiam primus apostoloram fuerit factus, ecque totus 
ierrarum orbis commissus fuerit.”~ Again, arguing 
against the Anomeans and Arians, the holy doctor says, 
‘Nam Pater revelationem Filii Petro dedit. Filius vero 
et Patris et suam revelationem per totum orbem dissemi- 
navit, ac mortali homint omnem in coelo potestatem dedit, 
dum claves ili dedit’? “ He gave to mortal man all power 
in heaven, when he delivered to him (Peter) the keys.”} 
This is sufficient to show how St. Chrysostom understood 
the keys, and the primacy of Peter, and as Mr. Derby 
concedes his authority, we hope he will be satisfied. It 
is a good thing to go to the “fountain heads,” and per- 
haps had Mr. Derby gone there, he would not have writ- 
ten his Letters. But there was no need of citing the 
Fathers on this question. Every body knows that to 
deliver to one the keys, is symbolical of conferring power, 


*Tom. 11. p.358. ©.D. Icite the Latin, after Mr. Derby’s ex~ 
ample, and not the Greek. 

+ Tom. 1, pp. 828, 829. ©. D. I cite the edition of Gaume 
Fratres. Paris, 1839. 

t In Mattheum, Domil. uv al. rv, Tom. VIL p. 617. D. See, 
also, p.,616. A. et seq. 
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to his successors, what does that prove? The Church is 
older than the Gospels, and was as completely con- 
stituted in all that is essential to her before a single one 
of the Gospels was written as she is now. If there is 
any truth at all in the Catholic Church, she receives her 
doctrine, her constitution, her laws, and her powers im- 
mediately from God, not through the medium of any 
written word whatever. This is her profession at any 


rate, and it is this profession you have to combat. The . 


Church claims to have received the written word, but she 
must have existed before she received it, or else she could 
not have been its recipient. She does not concede that she 
has been created or constituted by the written word, as 
Mahometanism was instituted by the Koran. Our Lord, 
according to Catholics, founded a Church, instead of 
writing a book as the Arabian impostor did, and as 
Protestants, against all the reasons and facts in the case, 
retend. Our learned jurist misconceives the case, and 
his evidence is irrelevant and inadmissible, Nothing can 
be concluded against the Church from the silence of the 
Gospels. If Mr. Derby could find in them any text that 
expressly, or by implication, denies that the power given 
to Peter descended to his successors, it would be to his 
purpose ; for it would convict the Church of contradicting 
herself, since she teaches that the Gospels were given by 
divine inspiration. But their silence proves nothing, any 
more than a witness testifying that he did not see the ac- 
cused commit a certain crime, proves that he did not com- 
mit it. Yet we do not concede that the Gospels are ab- 
solutely silent on the point. The words of our Lord, “Thou 
art Peter, and upon this rock will T build my Church, and 
the gates of hell shall not prevail against it,” plainly imply 
the continuance of Peter as its foundation. And how was 
he to continue, but in his successors ? 

The author promised to “test the claims and faith of 
the Church by those authorities on which the Church 
herself relies, the early Saints, Fathers, and Popes, such 
as Augustine, Clement, Ireneeus, Ambrose, Chrysostom, 
Eusebius, Jerome, Athanasius, Leo, and others, whom the 
Church reveres.” From these he was to draw his proofs, 
and only his dustrations from the Scriptures. That is, he 
undertook to refute the claims and faith of the Church 
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Theodoret, Isidore, Freculphus, Addo Vienensis, the Popes 
Damasus, Innocent I., Leo Magnus, Gelasius, John IIL, 
Gregory Magnus, Adrian 1, Nicholas L., indeed all the 
Popes who have written any thing touching the question, 
for they all with one accord claim to be successors of 
St. Peter, and to hold their authority on the ground of 
their being the occupants of his See. And to these we 
may add the testimony of the first five councils, which 
comprise together more than twelve hundred ancient 
bishops, the great majority of whom were Greeks.* This 
js enough to satisfy any reasonable man acquainted with 
the subject, and a sufficient answer to Mr. Derby on his 
own grounds, for he promised to prove his case from our 
own witnesses, 

My. Derby pretends that whatever power was given to 
Peter, the same power was given to all the Apostles 
alike, because he said to all indifferently, “feed ye,” “go 
into all the world,” “teach the Gospel.” But he forgets 
that our Lord did not say to all indifferently, “feed my 
lambs,” “feed my sheep,” but to Peter only. He said. 
indeed, to them all, go into all the world and teach the 
Gospel, and thus gave them Apostolic power, but to 
none of them save Peter did he deliver the keys, to none 
of them save Peter did he say, ‘when thou art converted 
confirm thy brethren,” to no other did he give the special 
charge of his lambs, his sheep, his whole flock ; and there- 
fore St. Chrysostom, who probably understood the Scrip- 
tures and traditions of the Church as well as our New 
England jurist, calls Peter the Corypheus of the Apos- 
tles, and the head and mouth, caput et os, of the Apos- 
tolic body. 

Mr. Derby, furthermore, thinks that Paul, not Peter, 
planted the Church of Rome, and the primacy, if affirmed 
of any one should be affirmed of Paul and not of Peter. 
“The Romish Church,——why could he not have written. 
Roman, and thus have written good English ?—look 


* See Father Cercia’s work, just referred to, Sect. I., Leet. L., 
where 'the testimony of all these is cited at length, and which we 
would also give at length did our limits permit; and most of whom 
we shall have, perhaps, occasion to cite, as we proceed, On this whole 
question we refer Mr. Derby to the work we have cited, and also to 
the learned work on Zhe Primacy of the Apostolic See, by Archbishop 
Kenrick. 4th edition, Baltimore. 1855. 
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man when he reached Rome more than eighteen years after the 
death of our Saviour.”—pp. 12—14. 


Is it not a little singular, if our jurist is right, that 
the Church of Rome never thought of claiming the Pri- 
macy for St. Paul instead of St. Peter? She must have 
known, if such was the fact, that St. Paul was her found- 
er and first Bishop ; how do you account, then, for her 
fixing upon Peter, according to Mr. Derby, a far less 
worthy character, and altogether inferior as a man and a 
scholar ? How do you account for the uniform tradition. 
of the Church throughout the whole world, a tradition 
never questioned, so far as known, before the heretic 
Marsilius of Padua, in the fourteenth century, that Peter 
was the first Bishop of Rome? How account for the 
fact that, with such preponderating evidence as Mr. 
Derby supposes, in favor of St. Paul, there is not a ves- 
tige of proof that any one ever thought of calling the 
See of Rome St. Paul’s See ? Is it not the most rational 
solution of the difliculty, after all, to conclude that the 
Church of Rome had no option in the case, that she called 
the Roman See, Peter’s See, simply because it was his See, 
-~a fact about which she could no more be mistaken than 
we about the fact who is at this moment Archbishop of New 
York. Perhaps the early Christians were not such blun- 
derheads as Mr. Derby would have us believe. The 
heretics of the early ages, like heretics in all ages, were 
an ignorant, blundering set, no doubt, and the remains 
we have of their writings and speculations indicate, as Cle- 
ment of Alexandria said of the Greeks, that ‘they could 
believe any thing save the truth ;” but all the remains. 
we have of the early orthodox Christians, prove that they 
had, with the poor, the simple, the oppressed, the best 
talent of their age on their side. We do great injustice 
to the men who immediately succeeded the Apostles, if 
we suppose there were among them none who were men. 
of enlarged and cultivated minds, of liberal education, 
and who were inferior to none in their times, or even im 
succeeding times. The fragments of their works which. 
have escaped the wreck of time prove it. The second 
century was almost ushered in before the last of the 
Apostles, St. John, departed this life, and the men who 
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one and the same empire, under one and the same gov- 
ernment, and the means of communication of all parts of 
the empire with Rome, prior to the irruption of the Bar- 
barians, were neither few nor difficult, nor even dilatory. 
Just suppose, what is very supposable, that the early 
Christians of the empire took a deep interest in their 
religion, and that they knew as well what they were 
about as Mr. Derby knows what he is about, and the tra- 
dition that the See of Rome was Peter’s See becomes 
conclusive, and can be questioned by no honest man ca- 
pable of reasoning on such subjects. 

Mr. Derby concludes that St. Peter did not, and that 
St. Paul did, plant the Church of Rome. But he ad- 
duces no evidence that St. Paul was ever Bishop of Rome, 
or that St. Peter was not the first Bishop, and therefore 
the founder of the See. To establish the claims of Peter 
it is not necessary to suppose that he was the first who 
proclaimed the Gospel in the city of Rome, or that when 
he transferred his chair from Antioch to Rome, there 
were no Christian converts there. It is only necessary to 
prove that he established his See there. Certain it is that 
St. Paul was not the first to plant the Christian faith in 
the Eternal City; for we learn from his Epistle to the 
Romans, written before he had visited Rome, that there 
were Christians and converts both from the Jews and 
Gentiles there, whose faith was spoken of in all the world. 
St. Paul, indeed, resided some time at Rome, and labored 
as an Apostle there, but that does not prove that he was 
or that St. Peter was not the Bishop, any more than the 
labors of Archbishop Bedini as Secretary of the Propa- 
ganda prove that he is and that Pius the Ninth is not 
the Supreme Pontiff. St. Paul was the Apostle of the 
Gentiles, but that does not make him the Primate of the 
Church, or make it not true that our Lord committed to 
Peter the care of the whole flock, both Jews and Gen- 
tiles. That he labored with Peter in founding the Church 
of Rome we do not deny, and therefore to this day Rome 
honors him as one of the patrons of her See, and the 
Popes in their official documents invoke him along with 
St. Peter. 

That St. Peter was guilty of “ tergiversation” at An- 
tioch and that St. Paul withstood him to the face is not 
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